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THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


disseminates information on the genesis, 
nature and treatment of aggressive behavior. It aims to encourage 


enlightenment through wider employment of the scientific approach. 
The benefits that can be drawn from this growing body of knowledge 
spring from its practical application with these objects: To reduce 
behavior that is destructive to the individual; and to mimimize the 
costly and demoralizing impact upon society of all forms of deviant 
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POINT OF VIEW 


ROMANCE, WHERE ART THOU? 


to the machine that one would not be surprised to see some wizard 
come along with an electronic contraption capable of taking over the 
ardors of love-making. Indeed, the robotizing of what was once man’s 
supreme delight would seem almost a logical transition from today’s 
level of romance, for who will deny that we are already rapidly 
mechanizing the rituals of sexual congress. 


Cyrano and Juliet, Roxanne and Romeo, Pelleas and Dulcinea — 
wherefore art thou in this day of the deified computer! When the 
mere brain tends to lag behind the ever more wondrous achievements 
of the machine, what room is left for the emotions? The perfection, 
precision and speed of mechanical aids are enhancing and enriching 
life and intellectual activity, but perhaps the price we pay for this is 
high. A machine can think but cannot feel; and man becomes more 
mechanized at the cost of diluting his emotions. An arresting indi- 
cator of this trend may be found in what is happening to love. 

The best of life is but intoxication, Byron testified. Not only 
writers and artists derive emotional enrichment and fruition from 
the free flow of instinctive or intuitive impulses; the true lover as 
well achieves virtuosity by surrendering to the spell of what comes 
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naturally. But who knows the transports of ecstacy any more? Isn't 
there, instead, a tendency to denature romance by robbing it of its 
mystique, to be casual, calculated and prosaic—the very antithesis of 
what love should be? 


The deep, resounding glory of love is gone, and in its place is 
something more immediate and fundamental. The reign of grace and 
sensitivity, the bitter-sweet taste of love, the protracted enjoyment 
of an aura of subtle romance—all this has largely vanished or has 
been transformed, leaving a residue of unalloyed sex. Since the funda- 
mental aim of love is the pleasure of reproduction, more and more 
effort is made to short-cut that objective and preserve only pleasure. 
The preliminary phase, so dear and gentle, expanding and clothing 
in mystic beauty the basic instinct behind it—this is discarded. 


This grievous loss, it would seem, we owe largely to Freud’s 
disservice to civilization and culture. When pathology was injected 

ne ree. the way was opened for a sloughing of inhibitions 

or dramatization of the belief that uncontrolled sexual release 
is i the essence of living. The mass ingestion of ill-formulated Freud- 
ian dogma depreciated not only the aura of romance but also other 
value-concepts: consider the sniggering tendency nowadays to descry 
intimations of homosexuality in mere friendship, to write off whole- 
some curiosity as a form of voyeurism and sel “concern as narcissism, 
to give chastity and family affection morbid aspects and to interpret 
fun and pleasure as sado-masochistic. 


Youth nowadays has no time for the pleasurable preludes and 
burgeoning byways that made romance so memorable and fulfilling 
an adventure for their forbears. Today the pleasures of romantic 
association are telescoped, synthesized and bereft of lingering savor. 


When romantic love still reigned, writing a letter gave much 
more opportunity for expression of profound and stirring feeling 
than does today’s impulsive telephone call for a date. One wonders 
what equivalent these youngsters find for the impassioned missives 
that survive, perhaps on the printed page alone, as the hallmark of 
great romance. Pleasure and admiration such as might come through 
the accomplished playing of a lovely song on the piano can convey 
a more personalized emotion than the effect of listening to the most 
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gifted artist by way of hi-fi. Instead of inventiveness and virtuosity 
in the expression of affection achieved through emotional unity in 

gestures and actions, nowadays the stereotyped pattern im- 
posed by television and movie images provides a trite, easy outlet. 
Personal effort and ingenuity, the intensity of feeling tone that is 
contagious, sweeping two people into each other's arms — all this 
gives place to the more impersonal, machine-made routines calculated 
to activate the response of an audience. 

Whittling down the time-seasoned rituals of courtship to paltry 
formulas lacking in spontaneity and subtlety tends to strip youthful 
existence of its beauty and grace and to drive young people more 
and more to object love and possessive expression instead of to the 
quest for true treasures in the personal ionshi 


The emotional deprivation suffered by young people would 
seem to be reflected in the nature of the film and TV fare and books 
that attain popularity. The screen is largely dominated by Westerns, 
historical sagas and horror stories. The books most widely read de- 


. pend for their appeal on explicit treatment of sexual license. What 


has become of the heroic, romantic themes that fascinated earlier 
generations ? 

It is possible for parents and others who influence youth to 
help reawaken the desire and expand the capacity for deeper pleasure 
and more meaningful existence. Indeed, sound principles of re-edu- 
cation for parents could go far toward guiding children around the 
pitfalls that deprive them of the right to emotional maturity. A re- 
awakening to the rewards of romantic love would tremendously en- 
tich the experience of those young people today who are missing, 

life. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, EUTHANASIA, AND CONSISTENCY 
© MUCH has been said and written about Caryl Chessman that any 
further comment on his futile twelve-year duel with state auth- 


ority at this point must be redundant. But his name will be associated 
for a long time with the continuing debate over the merits of capital 
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Point of View 


punishment. His case was the latest of many that have symbolized 
and focused the immemorial argument as to whether the arbitrary 
extinction of any person is ethically justified and whether that malign 
example has a justifying deterrent effect. 

From the standpoint of social consistency, it is useful and provo- 
cative to observe that a kindred controversy is building up over the 
ethical aspects of euthanasia. The conviction is gaining ground—and 
there is a considerable increment of aggressive promotion behind it— 
that where a patient is hopelessly ill and the prognosis indicates only 
a long period of extreme suffering, a physician is justified in bring. 
ing the life to a quiet, merciful end. Though a doctor is committed 
by principle to use every means of therapy as long as life remains, 
many now feel that it is irrational and inhumane to use medical 
means of merely prolonging agony. 

Thus we are confronted with a troubling contradiction in social 
ideation. On the one hand, the state sanctions a death penalty for a 
convicted felon whom it deems unworthy and unfit to discharge the 
privilege of life. On the other hand, it forbids a specific intervention 
for the release of a doomed sufferer from the remaining rigors of 
a life that is already foreclosed. Here is an antithesis of essential 
values that must give pause to any conscientious therapist. 


No ethical practitioner can look with equanimity on the taking 
of a life in the full flush of health, whether in the gas 
by hanging or by firing squad. From the standpoint of social therapy, 
no human being is beyond redemption, whatever crimes he may have 
committed. In principle, no transgression can outweigh one’s right 
to a natural life. If rehabilitation fails, indefinite confinement may 
be the inevitable recourse, just as it is nevessary to confine a patient 
who has lost the use of reason. But from the medical-ethical view- 
ong it is no more justifiable to destroy an offender than it would 

to end the life of an incurable mental patient. 

Whether the physician sworn to this concept of the inalienable 
value of life can manipulate it to justify euthanasia is a question that 
all must ponder. The question of capital punishment is similarly pon- 
derable. The ethical schism inherent in yap assessments of the 
right to life needs to be reconciled in the interests of consistent 


judgment. 
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WENTY-FIVE YEARS or more have passed since the idea of com- 

batting crime with something move than stiff prison sentences 
began to take hold of the public mind. The movement for modern, 
rational correctional practice, de-emphasizing penal punishment and 
promoting therapeutic rehabilitation, has indeed come a long way in 
that quarter-century. But is the rate of this social progress as great 
as it should be? To what extent is the average citizen aware and con- 
vinced of the need for progressive elimination of the harmful, bur- 
densome anachronisms represented in the continued operation of old- 
style prisons? 


These questions are suggested by the recent publication in News- 
week of a report on “Crime-Breeding Prisons.” As other publications 
have done before, the magazine gives its readers a graphic idea of 
what it is like to be an inmate in a big penitentiary, attempts to assay 
the effectiveness of imprisonment as a crime deterrent and explains 
what progressive correctional leaders are trying to do toward treating 
offenders more effectively. If many Americans still cling to the old, 
retaliative theory of justice, the report concludes, many more are 
increasingly concerned by the failure of the old methods to co 
with rising juvenile delinquency and adult crime. If the newer de- 
velopments in penology prove effective in reducing the twenty-billion- 
dollar-a-year crime bill and providing more safety for the community, 
it submits, there is little doubt that Americans will eventually sup- 
port them. 

Much as we welcome any means of keeping the prison problem 
alive in the public conscience, one must observe that an article of 
this kind illustrates the common tendency to pay lip service to a ques- 
tion that calls for dynamic agitation. The article quotes many authori- 
tative sources in its argument for the enlightened approach, but space 
limitations confine these comments to only fragmentary ideas. The 
subject requires book-length treatment to do it justice, and even then 
the problem of reaching and persuading the general public is dis- 
couragingly formidable. As patient social therapists are humbly aware, 
a movement of this type must resign itself to a process of slow erosion 
of the inertia and relative indifference of broad-based public opinion. 
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Point of View 


The Newsweek report, however, gives a purview of the progress 
already achieved, as in the forward-looking program of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and in the advances in California, New York and 
other enlightened states. It gives telling prominence to the testimony 
of Walter M. Wallack, warden of Walkill Prison, that the notion 
that fear of punishment prevents crime is a patient fallacy. ‘“Punish- 
ment has just wrecked people,” Mr. Wallack has found. “It may dete: 
some, but it certainly doesn’t make any significant reduction in the 
crime problem. There are 200,000 felons in jail in this country to 
prove it, and at least 200,000 more uncaught criminals at large. It's 
only the dumb clucks who get into jail.” 


READING A LOST ART? NOT YET 


ITY the person who has no taste for reading! Anyone who has 

developed a life-long habit of seeking amusement, inspiration 

and enlightenment in books finds it difficult to understand how some 

people get along without this most rewarding of addictions. If one 

were to define an individual, a family, a community or a state most 

likely to be contented and useful, a love for books would be one 
of the most essential qualities. 

Frequent indications that reading is becoming a lost art would 
seem to be misleading. The book-publishing industry is showing no 
signs of malaise. Circulation of library books is increasing. The 
paper-back book business, now twenty-one years old, is selling about 
300,000,000 copies a year through 110,000 outlets. The 1,500 old- 
line book stores are doing pretty well, too. Considering that the market 
for serious books is confined to 10 to 15% of the population, the in- 
clination to read must be reassuringly widespread. 


A leading publisher commented the other day that television had 
proved to be one of the best stimulants of book-selling, controverting 
those who had been deploring TV as a foe to other forms of amuse- 
ment. Just as one book leads to another, fostering the proliferation 
of private libraries, it appears that ideas transmitted by the screen 
whet the appetite for books, too. 
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Testimony on the gloomier side of the picture is not wanting. 
More than a fourth of New York City’s junior high school pupils are 
reported to be retarded two years or more in reading capability. Home- 
builders confide that bookshelves are put into only a minority of resi- 
dences. A survey indicated that only 26% of college graduates had 
read a book within the last year. Popular expenditure on the printed 
word is said to be declining. But, statistics = cies people 
somehow are reading. 


In this day of expanding older-age prone, elderly people who 
find pleasure in books provide a picture of serenity, just as those who 
lack this inner resource are among the most pitiable. If only for the 
sake of solace in later life, young people should be exhorted and en- 
couraged to cultivate this beneficent habit. Books were never so. plen- 
tifyl and never so varied, and the delights to be found in them are 
correspondingly bountiful. 


Of course, opportunities for amusements in other forms are num- 
erous as well, so it is gratifying that reading continues to compete 
with them. Anyone interested in the welfare of young people could 
wish them no finer or more fruitful boon than the proclivity for oc- 
casional periods of relaxation and fulfillment with good books. Read- 
ing has always been a primary element in personality development 
and in the acquirement of judgment, poise, self-assurance and capa- 
bility, and it deserves—indeed, it demands—a foremost place in a 
healthy, therapeutic environment. Where books hold sway there should 
be little room for concern about delinquency, crime or other miseries. 


Mother and Son 


was a Yorkshire miner's son, the youngest of seven, and my mother 
was no longer so very young. She suffered from bad rheumatism 
in the back and would often say to me in winter when I came home 
from school: “Henry, boy, come and rub my back.” Then I would 
massage her back with liniment. When I came to model this figure, 
which represents a fully mature woman, I found that I was uncon- 
sciously giving to its back the long-forgotten shape of the one that 
I had so often rubbed as a boy. 
—Henry Moore, Sculptor 
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THE SWINDLER AS A PLAYER 


Machiel Zeegers, M.D. 
Assistant Director, Valeriuskliniek, Amsterdam, the Netherlands 


Sprayers: in The Tempest, has given us an exact description of 
the pathological liar, who gradually tends to believe his own 
fraudulent role: 


Like one, 
Who having into truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie, he did believe 
He was indeed the Duke, out o’ th’ substitution 
And executing th’ outward face of royalty 
With all prerogative: hence his ambition growing. 


In fact, it is the outward scenery of the role-playing that leads 
the liar on and makes his ambition grow. The real swindler induces 
his victims and is induced by their behavior in building up his role. 
He has much in common with the playing child and his behavior has 
also been compared to that of the actor. Many writers think that the 
pathological trait of the swindler is a belief in his own lies. The com- 
bination of conscious lying and self-deception has been called pseu- 
dologia phantastica. 

Delbruck, who introduced this expression, did not pretend to 
describe a clinical entity. He considered pseudologia a symptom that 
might be found in psychotics and abnormal personalities, with a grad- 
ual transition to similar phenomena that may occur in normal 
especially in children and artists. In later descriptions authors have 
often tried to give this syndrome a place in the diagnostic system of 
mental diseases. It may be better to return to Delbruck’s original 
conception. His method has much in common with the modern phe- 
nomenological approach. 
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The Swindier as a Player 


We should ask ourselves if the strong differentiation between the 
pseudologia and the common lie is not due to the fact that the ques- 
tion was wrongly om It may be asked if self-deception is ever quite 
genuine. In describing the playing way of existence that character- 
izes the swindler we will try to show the roots of his self-deception 
and of his fraudulent conduct. 

Freud has connected lying and fantasy with play. Fantasy, like 
the games of children and the work of the artist, is aimed at satiating 
the feelings of pleasure and at avoiding displeasure. Likewise, the 
fantasies of the daydreamer tend to sate his desires. In his “formula- 
tions regarding the two principles of mental functioning” Freud calls 
fantasy a split-off kind of thinking. With the entry of the reality 
principle this way of thinking has been kept free from comparison 
with reality and it has thus remained subordinated to the pleasure 
principle. 

Later, Freud introduced the term repetition compulsion. He re- 
impression on them; by repeating they achieve a belated mastery of 
the situation; from undergoing events passively they proceed to evoke 
them actively. In a discussion of female sexuality Freud again speaks 
of the general tendency to complete an impression passively undergone 
by an active act — in that way, as it were, neutralizing the impression. 
The games of children may also have that aim. 

Walder pointed to the anticipatory function of play. That which, 
coming unexpectedly, would be overwhelming is actively provoked. 
The game is a “holiday from reality” and a “holiday from the super- 
ego.” Kardos and Peto observe that playing makes it possible to pos- 
sess an object and at the same time to negate it. They speak of the 
“creative oscillation between reality and illusion, object and symbol.” 


DB pay of an unpleasant reality by means of play and fantasy is 
one of the defense mechanisms described by Anna Freud. Others 
emphasize the possibility of escape from reality and of avoiding con- 
flicts, fear and aggression by means of fantasy. This was corroborated 
by the experiments of Feshbach, who showed that a decrease in the 
hostile attitude occurred when the person had occasion to express his 
aggressiveness in fantasies. 

In these analytical observations it is of greatest value to recognize 
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The Swindler as a Player 


that both play and fantasy are very useful and even necessary human 
activities. Then we can easily proceed to pathological lying and swin- 
dling, where we find that fantasies are related to others as if they 
were true and that others are induced to join in the play of the liar. 

To what extent may the behavior of the swindler be character. 
ized as play? Huizinga indicates the central position of play as an 
element of culture. As regards the form, he calls play a voluntary ac 
or occupation, which is performed in certain fixed limits of time and 
place according to a self-imposed but absolutely binding rule, with 
its purpose in itself, accompanied by a sense of tension and joy and 
by a notion of being different from common life. He mentions two 
aspects of the function of play: it is a battle for something or a show 
of something. 

The notion that it is only play may be pushed into the back 
ground, but it is never missing. The difference between what is be- 
lieved and what is faked gets lost in the notion of play. We would 
say that the savage who plays at being a kangaroo is in his own idea 
a kangaroo. But here our ability to express ourselves fails: the savage 
is not aware of any distinction between the notion of being and 
playing; he knows nothing of identity, image or symbol. 

A play community likes to shroud itself in mystery or to accen- 
tuate itself, by disguise, as different from the ordinary world. The 
mask, seeming to us beautiful, terrifying and mysterious, takes us 
into an uncommon world, into the domain of the savage, the child 
and the poet, into the sphere of play. In play there is always an 
element of suspense and uncertainty. Something is “at stake” — not 
the material results but the idea of succeeding or winning. Even in 
the solitary game, such as patience, we observe that success satisfies 
the player. It is essential, however, that the player can boast of his 
success to others. Winning means proving one’s superiority in the 
results of a game, but it also means in a more general sense prestige 
and honor. Possible expansion of material power is secondary. 

One fights not only with power, weapons, ingenuity or display, 
but sometimes also with tricks and deceit; outwitting one’s opponent 
becomes in itself a play figure. Mythological heroes such as Pelops, 
Jason, Gunther and Fria succeed through deceit or help from without. 


The false player is not a spoil-sport. 


Machiel Zeegers, M.D. 


Objects of Play 

ibe remarks that with animals we do not speak of play- 
ing except when they play with something. We do not ascribe 

play to the lower animals. The movements of fish or of a puppy 

sometimes impress us as playful, being undirected, unstable and ran- 

dom. But one speaks of play only if the movements are directed at 

something; the object may be a thing or a living being, an opponent. 

Vermeer developed this trend of thought. She describes play as 
an intimate “‘being-together” of player and opponent (the opponent 
may be a thing). In play there is no distance. A child, repairing a 
broken toy, detaches himself and does not play. In play there is reci- 
procity; the player gives his emotions to the opponent and is surprised 
by him. “Play always means playing with something that plays with 
the player too,” she quotes from Buytendijk. Here she opposes the 
conception of Chateau, who characterizes play as directed toward the 
subject. For Chateau, play is an act breaking contact with the sur- 
roundings. Vermeer admits that in play the relations toward the 
object differ from ordinary intercourse, but she proves that, particu- 
larly in the relations of the subject with his surroundings, play is a 
way-of-being in the world. In play things and men vary from their 
everyday existence and become image, according to Vermeer. They 
are imagined. The swindler, too, has a queer relationship with his 
objects. In many respects this relationship is playful. We may state 
that the fellow-being, the opponent, is made into an image by him. 
The reciprocity of this play comes to the fore; there is a mutual 
influence. 

There are certain attributes with which the swindler plays by 
preference. They are connected with the play function of display. The 
automobile often plays a role in the swindler’s stories. A car is still 
more or less a token of prosperity. It is also an instrument that makes 
a man more powerful, stronger and faster. The car changes his atti- 
tudes toward the world: distances decrease, possibilities increase. The 
motorist becomes more unapproachable, his self-esteem and prestige 
gtow. He finds it easier to exert sway, to escape from his everyday 
existence. 

A uniform, too, helps to exaggerate one’s importance. A shy man 
is more daring in such dress. The fine coat makes the fine gentleman, 
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The Swindler as a Player 


and a uniform in particular shows that he is part of a bigger whole 
that is behind him. Distinctions, even if false, give him the rank and 
prestige that make him feel important. What the swindler has counts 
more than what he is. Money, inheritances, capital speak a clear lan- 
guage, they speak of power and prestige. 

Prestige and position are of great importance in society. Many 
concerns choose the chairs for their employes according to their posi- 
tion. A room of one’s own, a telephone, the chair, the uniform, the 
car, the capital, all are tokens of power and prestige. But they are 
more than that. A token points back to something, it stands for a 
certain idea. A symbol is in itself charged with meaning, it is expeti- 
enced as an expression of thoughts. Straus speaks of the symbolizing 
function of man, giving things a meaning. Van der Horst points out 
the meaning of this symbol conception for psychopathology. The sym- 
bol not only tells the contents of a completed thought reflection, it is 
an instrument through which these contents are depicted and defined. 


HE symbol then obtains an independence that man cannot ignore 
i. completely. According to Meinertz, this dependence on the sym- 
bol holds good for the swindler. The identity of symbol and symbol- 
ized is, with the swindler (as with the child and primitive man), 
much closer than with the civilized adult. The symbol stands between 
“being” and “meaning.” Dressed in an expensive costume, the swin- 
dler is a different person. To this the author ascribes the stronger 
tendency to step into the play atmosphere, ie. the atmosphere of 
magic and symbol. The world of symbol not only disguises but 
changes. Avoiding penne means innocence. Money means con- 
fidence. Changes of name, so often indulged in by swindlers, serves 
not only to lead the police astray but to change him into another man. 
Words create a new reality. The swindler uses high-flown words and 
titles, speaks vaguely about “influence” and “relations,” from which 
the listener may conclude anything. Rational thinking is hampered. 
His thinking becomes “label thinking.” His words have no meaning 
but are mainly gesture. They do not serve to inform but to express. 
People clinging to symbols have visiting cards and letterheads 
printed immediately after a promotion or an examination. They ar- 
range their desks according to their new position, with stamps, tele- 
phone and air-conditioning, not only because these are needed but 
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also out of a craving to be what they are as soon as possible, i.e. to 
express it symbolically. 

This leaning toward externals is observed in most swindlers. One 
of my patients, intending to write a book, had bought especially for 
this purpose an expensive album, beautiful portfolios for the illus- 
trations, a typewriter and other properties, which he showed proudly, 
even though he had hardly put to paper. Such imposing externals 
belong to the swindler’s way of life. Too often they are interpreted 
as a means of swindling. The swindler does not merely use them to 
cheat others; they belong to his play atmosphere, are the side-scenes 
he needs. 


Meinertz justly remarks that the swindler is not the admirable 


. gtand-master he is so often thought to be. He is not the man who 


unmasks the bourgeoisie, but rather the bourgeois who cannot control 
his respect fcr titles, money and fine clothes. The swindler strives to 
become the ideal embodiment of a . Many a king looks hardly 
regal, many a professor not at all professorial. But the swindler is a 
doctor, artist, manager or other distinguished personage as the man 
in the street imagines these dignitaries to be. His gestures are more 
regal than a king’s. Play, the symbolic scene of the present, is for 
him more important than real but future results. The symbolic tokens 
of his success come first. Thus the paradox that the mere confidence 
gained satisfies him. Where he cannot achieve the real thing he clings 
to the symbolic scene. 


Rules of the Game and the World of Play 


8 pe te definition of play has a strong sociological color. We 
certainly cannot say that originally playing relied upon an 
agreement to keep to the rules. In animals we see play as a primitive 
activity without any agreement in a sociological norm-giving sense. 
It remains to be seen whether this holds good for human activity as 
well, or whether this play becomes human only after a norm has been 
given. Through an agreement a way of life is restricted and defined 
and thus made acceptable. In erotic play there is hardly any agree- 
ment, but there is limitation. That limit is found in human existence 
itself, but it depends on individual and social factors. The Kinsey 
report showed how limits differ in the different strata of society. The 
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endogene may be opposed to the exogene agreement. This kind of 
agreement is more positive than negative: no restrictions but accept- 
ance of each others’ limitations. 


Stern points out that play serves not only as a function but as a 
pleasure. Playing cannot be confined to an intrinsically serious aim; 
it is rather one of the most essential human traits that man can be 
“unserious,” that he can, even must play. Playing man is not a creator 
who can do without the world. He involves and uses the world in 
his play. Schiller points to the position of man between divine sov- 
ereignty and conquest of the world, on the one hand, and dependence 
on the world of the animal, on the other. This intermediate character 
of play is somewhat differently expressed by Lacroze as between con- 
cepts and things. 


Vermeer describes the rules of the game as a delimitation of the 
playground. She defines playing as “a being-together that in the being- 
together is involved in a world that it creates.” In the domain of play 
things look different, but behind it reality remains. It cannot do with- 
out this background; in play the relation to reality is not given up. 
It is not the rules that matter, but what is possible within the rules. 
The rules are respected, but at the same time one tries to escape from 
limitations by exploring possible variations. Without delimitations and 
rules play would be shapeless. Without delimitation by realty, the 
design of a make-believe world is impossible, but creating order is 
not the meaning of play, according to Vermeer. 


Thus we may conclude that even in false play the nature of 
play is not fully lost. The false player breaks through the restrictions 
be the rules, but in so doing he loses sight of reality, of the world 
of things, and so his play world no longer has its intermediary char- 
acter and becomes unacceptable. 


The Swindler as a False Player 


HE falseness of a swindler’s play has different levels. First of all 
there is the moral level. The intent to benefit is a tacit agreement 
in every transaction. This becomes morally unacceptable when the 
opponent does not expect it and when he need not expect it. Usually 
illegality comes to light through the use of swindling. Moral falsity 
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may also be present where swindling is absent. The law cannot cover 
all forms of falsity. 

The second form of falsity is in the social and juridical field. 
According to criminal law, this implies the use of swindling: giving 
a false name or quality, performing an artful trick, weaving a tissue 
of lies. False play may be condemned by civil law too. Error and 
deceit may be a reason to destroy an agreement. Error is recognized 
as such only when caused by others. This conception of falsity is 
more restricted than the moral one. There is false play when the 
rules of the game are disobeyed. It might be said that the false player 
plays with the rules of the game, too; he goes beyond bounds. False 
play is no longer play when the play's character is considered as reg- 
ulated and organized, like chess. But it is play in the vital sense. In 
the swindler this vital play element comes to the fore very clearly. 


In a psychological sense there is a third form of falseness; it is 
very distinct in the confrontation with the swindler. His behavior, 
his speech, his attitudes toward his victim are false. His affective con- 
tact is not genuine. He devaluates conversation, denatures suggestive 
communication and perverts words. This “lifting up” of objects to a 
false and untruthful level is typical of the swindler. 


In a psychological sense the swanker is false, too. The shrewdest 
diplomatic player, who admits he is playing, may be more genuine 
and trustworthy than the conceited bourgeois, convinced of his own 
importance and always taking himself seriously. The swindler’s false- 
ness is characterized by lightness, playfulness. 


Social Role Playing 

HE question remains how the falseness, the “role” of the swindler 

differs from the role everybody plays in ‘social intercourse. Our 
behavior is, more than we realize, influenced by what is expected of 
us. An actor may play the part of a king, doctor or vagabond because 
a definite classical image of “the” king, doctor or vagabond exists. 
He cannot be ordered to play the part of a megalomane when he 
does not know what a megalomane is. Nor can he play the part of an 
inhabitant of Mars as long as he has no example of one. We may 
go further and agree with Binswanger that the actor would not be 
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able to play a part, and the poet would not be able to create one, if 


the role were not the base of human intercourse. In daily life a role 
is forced on us: the part of a doctor, holiday-maker, family man or 
chairman at a meeting. All those parts one man plays in succession. 
He does not stand on the stage in despair, like one who does not 
know his part. Before he becomes a doctor or chairman he has been 
able to learn by watching how to play that part. The assistant is ob- 
served to imitate unconsciously his professors attitude and speech. For 
fun a student imitates the important gestures of the graduate, but 
once arrived in society himself, he may be observed to make the same 
gestures as a matter of course. 


The player of a part can act with certainty and dignity only be- 
cause something timeless comes to light in him, the myth, the timeless 
scheme. Usually he does not realize this. Ancient man consciously 
lived in myth. He searched for an example in the past to tackle a 
problem of the present. Alexander followed in the footsteps of Mil- 
tiades and Caesar identified himself with Alexander. Napoleon de- 
clared: “I am Charlemagne.” He did not say that he was like Charle- 
magne, but that he was. That is the formulation of myth, accordin 
to Mann. He speaks of the celebration of myth. In his novel Josep 
he used this motive: life as an imitation, a following-in-footsteps, an 
identification. This celebration of life, this playing and mythical iden- 
tifying approaches swindling very nearly. Perhaps we may turn it 
around and say: Swindling, deceit is very close to the human need of 
playing a part of celebrating a myth, of following-in-footsteps. 

The swindler is in urgent need of clinging to an example. He 
plays to be what he is not and because he is tired of being what he is. 
However, a closer differentiation is necessary to show the specific 
quality of deceit as play. The swindler wears a mask: this he has in 
common with every human being. Jung speaks of the mask for the 
persona — the characteristics man shows to the outer world, which 
hide his individual character or anima. Many people have no indiv- 
idual but a collective character, defined by what society expects of 
them. 

Oldendorff analyzes this role-playing sociologically. These roles 
are tuned to each other, complimentary. The salesman’s part cannot 
do without the buyer’s part. The pivot of a football team can only 
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play his part when the other players play well and he must rely on 
them. Thus it becomes evident that the social role is of a highly 
organized and regulated game. This is not the swindlers game, as a 
further analysis shows. Binswanger calls the role a primitive form of 
an anthropological modus. He quotes Jung, who speaks of the false 
wrapping from which the self must be freed. According to Binswan- 
ger, this is a delimitation of the anthropological role conception to a 
certain form of being human, the neurotic way-of-being. 


The Meaning of the Swindler’s Play 


+ swindler is an unfair player and a spoil-sport because he breaks 
the rules of society. Yet we may say that his mode of existence 
is playful. However, he plays with things and relationships that do 
not belong to the world of play. Without their knowledge he plays 
with other people’s money and goods. He plays with words and 
promises that are taken seriously by others. He plays with his good 
reputation and his honor, with notions such as guilt and responsibility. 
Everything is approached in a playful fashion and turned into a toy. 
The world of others is his playground. As the habitual swindler often 
shows marked infantile behavior, we might assume that his play re- 
sults from his nature. The hypomanic traits of the swindler are in 
keeping with the game, too. But classifying him thus, one does not 
understand what drives him into his game. 


Huizinga speaks of the desire to be praised or honored on ac- 
count of superiority. One has to prove oneself superior in competition, 
play and, we may add, crime as well, especially swindling. The play- 
ing form of crime is clearly connected with personal achievement, 
with the desire for honor and fame. In archaic society, virtue had as 
yet no moral purport. Virtue implies being good, suitable for some- 
thing. Then comes pride in one’s own virtue and disdain of the op- 
ponent. Again we see how important these elements are in the swin- 
dler’s game. He wants to show that he is “good” — for establishing 
contacts, obtaining prestige, love and confidence, which were denied 
him previously. The swindler, having proved himself to be cleverer 
than his simple-minded victim, does himself credit. 

In every game one’s own existence is at stake. Play is an attempt 
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The Swindler as a Player 


to conquer fear. Play and imagination are regarded by psychoanalysts 
as means of mastering an otherwise unbearable situation. When a 
man living at high pressure escapes into the game of swindling, he 
falls back on an original human mode of existence. There he obtains 
prestige and honor, tension and adventure. There he can live in the 
sphere of festivity and exaltation, he can join the child and the poet. 
Psychiatrically, the first elements are reflected in the symptoms of 
wanting to assert oneself and in the hysterical inclination to expeti- 
ence more than is possible; the festive atmosphere is reflected in the 
hypomanic characteristics, the childish and poetic in the infantile and 
fantastic traits of the swindler. 


The swindler does not know where he stands in life. He has not 
found his way, nor his own limitations and identity. He is continually 
in search of corrections of himself. Modern man has not many possi- 
bilities for escape. Limits are sharply drawn in our society. For wan- 
derers and adventurers there is little room. Fantastic figures are in a 
tight corner. Every career requires diplomas. Alexander remarks how 
the desire for prestige and adventure may lead to crime in America. 
“The land of the free and the home of the brave” has become a 
country of order. Where a short time ago pioneering spirit, courage 
and sense of adventure were highly esteemed at the frontier of cul- 
ture, adaptation to an extremely ordered society is now required. The 
sons of Buffalo Bill have to subject themselves to the routine of 
factory and office. The game of imagination, swindling, is still left 
as a playground for those who are unfit to play their part in society 
and are tired of being what they are, 


Play and Aggression 

HERE is no doubt that the swindler awakens our interest because 

he embodies a certain mode of existence, because he plays. But 
there is a limit to our sympathy. The play element is sometimes far 
gone indeed. 

Buytendijk speaks of the ethos in human play. Every intention 
is a violation of the sphere of play. The swindler, whose existence is 
at stake and who revolts against society through his play, is seemingly 
far from what is usually meant by a playful mode of existence. Does 
not play end where hostility and aggression appear? 
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Huizinga emphasizes the closeness of the notions of play and 
fight. In many languages the word play means fight, deadly struggle. 
He also recalls the play factor of warfare through the ages. It is this 
aspect of play that we find in psychoanalytical conceptions. 

In the swindler a hostile and aggressive attitude is observed, too. 
There is always some viciousness in his play. In some we observe a 
disposition for aggression caused by circumstances in childhood, as a 
compensation for an inferiority complex, sadism and a craving for 
power. The swindler is out to revenge himself, wants to get the other 
down. Some aim especially at women, others at the rich or the con- 
ceited, at the established order of society. Again and again the ques- 
tion must be asked what his behavior means to the swindler himself. 


F Riayn behavior takes place in the scope of human encounter. 
Van der Horst shows how the specifically human aggressiveness 


arises from the encounter with a fellow-being. One man “does” some- 
thing to the other. Just by “being” we influence each other. “There is 
the genesis not only of a possible but also of an inevitable aggressive- 
ness,” van der Horst remarks. Here the central problem of anthropol- 
ogy is approached: man as an individual and as a member of a com- 
munity. As man is both alone and yet in communication, tension 
arises. The encounter with the other always includes a challenge, an 
appeal for response. Contact in the encounter may be disturbing. En- 
counter in play raises an aggressive attitude. But healthy man is always 
expecting an encounter and time and again finds a response to a new 
appeal. Encounter and play pass off harmoniously. Fighting spirit, 
“op. wt spirit, ambition are forms of aggressiveness that need not 
vicious. 


Aggressiveness is malevolent when it is a reaction to experienced 
resistance and frustrations. “Man lapses into aggression when he can- 
not find the right response ‘to the invitation in the encounter,” Van 
der Horst says. This aggressiveness arises from unbearable powerless- 
ness and isolation of the individual, he remarks. 

In his specific mode of existence the swindler shows all aspects 
of play. He also shows all possibilities of decay inherent in being 
human. When his encounter and his communication fail, he lapses 
into aggressiveness and denatures play. 
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The Swindler and Human Problems 


swindler plays a role, we admit a general human trait in him. The 
swindler remains at all times an ambiguous figure, attracting us be- 
cause he reflects the human problems and because he shows fascinat- 
ing solutions. We notice that the swindler-figure is worshipped as a 
hero and a god in mythology. Radin describes him as a trickster. The 
trickster is a source of pleasure and mockery, but he has superhuman 
traits, too. Literature is full of swindler-figures, admirable for their 
playful behavior, with which we break through the limits of our de- 
limited human existence. On reflection, they have much in common 
with the swindler. 


Van der Horst has discussed the human problem caused by the 
loss of messianic expectations. He describes how in the past there was 
always a hope for the better, for salvation. Then he mentions “‘pre- 
criminological problems,” since crime is connected with this. “Our 
age is suffering from the repression of values that are important for 
spiritual life. This manifests itself particularly in the field of crim- 
inology and psychopathology of delinquency,” he says. 


For the study of the swindler this trend of thoughts is fruitful. 
Human shortcomings, the failure of strivings are nowhere so clear 
as in this form of crime. Every crime must be considered a failed 
anticipation of salvation. The swindler sets salvation tangibly before 
his victims’ and spectators’ eyes. As the actual hope for salvation is 
never fulfilled by the crime, it is easily repeated. 


Lindner too, points out the invisible function of every crime. 
He defines crime as “a symptom, actionally expressed, of internal 
maladjustment and conflict.” At that moment criminal behavior is 
the best and sometimes only way out for that individual. “Crime, 
then, is seen as an alternate form of maladjustment, responsive to 
basic needs and appetites, an avenue for the release of accumulated 
tensions and frustrations, designed to restore the integrity of the per- 
son when his security is in some manner threatened.” Other forms of 
a solution are neurosis, psychosis and addiction. Contrary to these 
other forms, crime is an action of the ego, Lindner says: “Ego is the 
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ally of criminosis, the resistor of psychoneurosis, the abject and pitiful 
slave of psychosis. Yet it must be emphasized that every criminal act 
has a function: 'to sate a desire, relieve a want, still a conflict . . . The 
endless roll of offenses characterizing some criminotics . . . is due to 
nothing more than a constant seeking for the proper form of crime 
which will meet the crying need of the personality.” 


In the swindler these elements are obvious. His crime seeks a 
solution for his personal need. He anticipates salvation. Imagination, 
hope, transcendence are evident in this sort of crime. He has much in 
common with the addict who is absorbed in the present only to escape 
from the demand for self-realization. Playing, the swindler’s central 
characteristic, is also related to the notions of salvation and holiness. 


Huizinga remarks that human nature always strives after higher 
things, whether these are worldly honor and superiority or a conquest 
of earthly things. The congenital function by which man activates his 
strivings is play and “the notions of play and holiness touch,” a 
trend of thought that may be found in as early a writer as Plato. The 
swindler, worshipped as a god and a saint, derided and prosecuted 
as a rascal, as a trickster a source of pleasure, as a criminal an example 
of human emptiness, but also of the possibilities of transcendence, re- 
mains ambiguous to the last. 


Science and Humility 
of living things, crawling around on the surface of a minor planet 
circling a trivial star. We can’t really face the implications of this, 
and perhaps it is just as well—though I think humility is in general 
improving for the human character. A billion years into the past and 
a billion light-years into space remain abstractions that we can handle 
glibly, but hardly realize. 
—Marston Bates 


THE ANATOMY OF DELINQUENCY 


Edward Podolsky, M.D. 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


yi term delinquency signifies wrongdoing, but it is used today 
to describe legal offenses by adolescents. Youthful offenders are 
a problem of great concern in our culture. For the most part, delin- 
quency is the result of neglect, absence of mental and moral maturity 
and asocial attitudes resulting therefrom. 


A brief survey of the views of different authorities on delin- 
quency is of value at this point. Alan Moberly draws attention to four 
groups of children who are potentially delinquents: (1) the border- 
line mental defective, (2) the emotionally retarded, (3) the physically 
odd or disabled, and (4) the exceptionally intelligent. 


Wildred Warren made an analysis of etiological factors in two 
groups of children. Bad environment — overcrowding, bad neigh- 
borhood, bad companions and absolute poverty — were in varying 
degree significantly more frequent in those with conduct disorders 
than were socially bad or corrupting influences in the home. On the 
other hand, the incidence of only children and psychological trauma 
were significantly more frequent preceding a neurotic disorder. Ma- 
ternal over-solicitude and overanxiety were more frequent prior to a 
neurotic disorder in the child, while the same attitudes in the father 
were not so frequent and not significant. On the other hand, under- 
solicitude and overanxiety on the part of the mother were more fre- 
quent in association with conduct disorders in the child, while the 
same attitude in the father was less frequent and not significant. Par- 
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ental hostility to the child, although more frequent before the onset 
of a conduct disorder, was not significant. 


Lack of the mother for six months or more in the first five years 
of life occurred in just under half of those who subsequently devel- 
oped conduct disorders and was significantly more frequent than in 
those who developed neurotic disorders. Paternal lack in the first 
five years was even more frequent in those with conduct disorders 
than in those with neurotic disorders. After age 5, parental lack 
showed no significant difference between the two groups. Relative 
absence of both parents at work was significantly more frequent in 
those with conduct disorders. In an analysis of the symptomatological 
findings there were no significant trends. A majority of children with 
neurotic disorders showed but few and mild conduct disorders. Dif- 
ferences in symptoms were noted according to age, there being less 
differentiation between the two groups among the youngest children. 


eee: delinquent is a rebellious and antagonistic individual. He is a 
socially immature person who is never comfortable under contin- 
uous influence of authority. The social implications of antagonism to 
authority are not recognized by the immature or psychopathic indiv- 
idual. In fact, they decry the value of regulation in human affairs. 
This attitude toward authority is uniformly visible in gangs as a con- 
solidation of widespread feelings among antisocial youths. The im- 
mature and psychopathic offender regards his inaccessibility to author- 
ity as a virtue, a triumph of his individuality. His social values are 
reversed and mature standards of submission to authority are derided 
as those of weakness. This special viewpoint makes for unusual dif- 
ficulties in the task of providing insight and modifying behavior 
patterns. 


The psychological basis of the ever-present antagonism toward 
authority in immaturity lies in the denial of a basic unconscious de- 
pendence on the very authority figure against which the rebelliousness 
is directed. Contrary to common opinion, the particular individuals 
who most vigorously express their rebelliousness are those with the 
strongest unconscious dependency feelings. Aside from the resistance 
of the individual ego toward accepting this basic dependency, there are 


sociopsychological factors of significance. 
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The social value of aggressive attitudes in our culture is very 
high. Correspondingly, the social value of emotional dependency is 
low. Indeed, one of the primary aims of education is to induce the 
developing child to view his dependency in its true light as an orig- 
inally necessary but now outgrown technique of adjustment. Children 
are taught the practical advantages in life of being independent and 
socially aggressive. This sociopsychological valuation, so constant a 
feature in our culture, serves to accentuate the immature and psycho: 
pathic individuals’ denial of nd feelings and enhances his 
resultant antiauthoritarian attitu 


In the early life of these individuals, emotional deprivation or 
rejection influences ego development to the end that the resulting ego 
is hampered in its reality-testing functions. Continued emotional 
trauma in the early life of the delinquent individual prevents the 
normal course of identification of the child with the social aspect of 
either parent. Because the infant cannot attain any degree of emo- 
tional comfort from one or the other parent, he fails to introject either 
parent image into his own ego structure. This apparently results in a 
weak superego formation. This general insecurity, which is the cause 
of inability to build a social conscience in the psychopath or delin- 
quent, appears to originate in the preoedipal period of personality de- 
velopment. Reflections of this insecurity are apparent particularly in 
the social contacts of the individual. 


The formulation frequently made, that the superego in the de- 
linquent is deficient, is not incorrect, but is more accurately described 
by regarding the superego as formless. The superego in this group 
of individuals is confused. Severe and repeated emotional trauma, 
sustained at the hands of a criminal or alcoholic father or by cruel, 
remote psychotic, psychopathic or neurotic parents, confuses the child 
in the adoption of an ego-ideal. Emotional insecurity in the home 
prevents the acceptance of social parent surrogates in the school, 
church etc. These two factors of insecurity and a formless or confused 
ego-ideal so modify the personality development that later social per- 
cepts and teachings are not accepted or incorporated within the ego. 


has been in an attempt to 
psychodynamics of delinquency. Melitta Schmideberg is of 
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opinion that delinquency can be understood as an i y between 
social and psychological influences. In the majority of cases social 
conditions are the trigger or catalyst that brings into play various 
psychological phenomena which have their origin largely in the period 
of infantile development. 


When a boy steals money because he wants to take a girl on a 
date, to buy a car or other things, he is obviously reacting to certain 
social conditions that evaluate self-esteem in terms of economic osten- 
tation. This clear-cut connection between the desire and the object 
has in the past blocked further and deeper probing into the psycho- 
analytic aspects of delinquency behavior. Today amon, is being 
used to bring to light the psychodynamics of delinquent behavior. 

Psychoanalysis retraces the steps from the offense to its ante- 
cedents and etiology. It is then apparent that the criminal act can be 
a perversion or fetishistic expression. 


According to Schmideberg, there is a masochistic aggression in 
delinquency. This is quite common with a great many delinquents. 
There is a strong masochistic trend in these individuals, undoubtedly 
created by the infantile situation, which is intolerable to them because 
it conflicts with the idealization of the mother and also with the 
cultural standards of society. Their aggression in the form of delin- 
quent acts is a symbolic denial of this masochism, but at the same 
time unconsciously a submission to it by bringing on the inevitable 
retribution. 

The environment exerts a profound influence on all lives. The 
first surroundings to which a child is subjected tend to set up reactions 
within him that will remain throughout life. This is because the child 
is sensitive and as yet without formed reaction patterns, or patterns 
of behavior. Hence anything extreme is bound to have a profound 
effect upon him. Thus, if a child is subjected to emotional shock such 
as rejection, he may go on through life looking for personal rejection. 
Or, if the situation in which he lives in the beginning starts him off 
with feelings of insecurity and unrest because of bickerings and quar- 
rels, these make him tense up, react internally with physical illness, 
retire into a dream world, and in time break out with delin- 
quent ior in revolt against the injustices done to him. 


The Anatomy of Delinquency 


If a child is overprotected and overindulged in every whim, he 
will resent it because of the inherent desire within all of us to be 
independent. He may therefore develop such resentment over his 
dependence that he will commit a crime in order to assert himself. Or 
he may do so when his means of support and care are taken from him 
because he considers it an injustice to have to stand on his own. If a 
child is made to feel unimportant and unwanted, he may in time 
break the law to call attention to himself, to punish his parents for 
their neglect and to hurt himself for his own guilt in disliking his 
parents’ behavior. 


U Is quite true that all of us have criminalistic tendencies, and they 
may be made more acute at certain times. A child, particularly 
living in a family where the emotional tension is acute and continuous, 
will become sensitized to crime. He begins to repress his painful 
memories about his childhood deprivations with the result that there 
arises within him a kind of anxiety-tinged, free-floating aggression. 
When his conscience (or superego) has not been sufficiently devel- 


oped he can commit a crime under the pressure of precipitating | 


factors. 


Such sensitization takes place most frequently when emotional 
tension is present in the family, for such an unhappy setting is a 
breeding place for delinquent behavior. It has been found that the 
emotional relationship between parents, or between brothers and 
sisters, instigates criminalistic activities more often than the economic 
or social position of the family. It may then be that the characteristic 
difference between the criminal and noncriminal has its origin in the 
degree and type of family tension as it affects the individual. 


In addition to environment, the personality structure of the in- 
dividual is also of importance in the genesis of delinquency. Person- 
ality make-up is of importance in terms of constitutional predisposi- 
tion toward violence. That is to say, a Sam may not inherit the 
same weakness as a parent, but he may vey a tendency to go in 
the same direction, other things being equal. If the parents are emo- 
tionally unstable, given to asocial behavior and aggressively violent, 
the child, in all likelihood, will tend to become a delinquent. 
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igo fields of personality testing and guidance encompass as many 
variations in theory and techniques as there are individuals in- 
volved in testing and guidance. It is almost impossible to promote 
with assurance any specific personality test or test battery for use in 
individual guidance programs. However it is possible to cut through 
many of these variations and isolate certain basic factors that would 
be accepted generally as essential for an effective testing and guid- 
ance program. These basic considerations, if satisfied, would form 
the framework within which a testing and guidance program could 
be developed to meet individual needs. 


Personality problems are quite prevalent among students and 
their occurrence is a disruptive factor in teaching and school adminis- 
tration. These are among the reasons for the great demand for valid 
and reliable personality appraisals. This fact, however, is by no means 
restricted to schools, since business and industry, particularly on the 
executive selection level, are also keenly interested in personality ap- 
praisals; for them the core — for placement in a position of 
executive responsibility is a stable and mature personality. Placement 


of an unstable or immature personality in a position of responsibility 
can represent a significant loss in terms of time and money as well as 
in terms of employe morale and customer relations. 


Personality Testing in Guidance Programs 


The basic responsibility of the school administrator, the classroom 
teacher, the guidance counselor and, in fact, of all who are in any 
way part of a school program is the development of the individual 
student or pupil. The meaning of this responsibility at times becomes 
lost amid personal distractions, biases and ambitions or it is relegated 
to a secondary position for political or economic reasons or is merely 
considered the responsibility of the guidance counselor. 


Education is guidance and it involves an understanding of the 
student in his total environment — past, present and future. This in- 
cludes appraisal of the student's abilities, interests, motivations and 
other emotional factors with a view to appreciating his limitations 
and potentials and developing these effectively and wisely within 
the limits imposed by basic individual capacity and other environ- 
mental factors. Furthermore, this responsibility for student develop- 
ment demands an active attempt to relate in an integrated fashion 
all of the student’s background factors to his life goals so that he 
may grow to a state of emotional security and mental maturity that 
will enable him to assume his role in the adult world. 


A SECOND point of emphasis, in a way a corollary of the first, 
involves the support, participation and cooperation of all who 
contribute to student development. Everyone agrees that testing and 
guidance are essential, but too often little support is given to such a 
program. Much time and effort may be spent in planning and de- 
scribing a testing and guidance program, which is neatly summar- 
ized in a report and exemplified by appropriate organizational and 
functional charts. This represents orderly administraton, but it has 
limited value unless it is activated, sincerely supported and applied. 


Some of the more frequent complaints about testing and guid- | 


ance are that the scoring and interpretation of results are delayed 
beyond the normal period of usefulness, resulting in a loss of interest; 
or that they are neglected until individual problems arise; or that they 
are done by untrained or poorly qualified people, who too often allow 
personal prejudice to supercede objective test finding or the studied 
judgment of the psychologist or guidance counselor. These complaints 
reflect an inadequate program. It is well to remember that test scores 
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represent the sincere efforts of another human being whose develop- 
ment is entrusted to us and to whom the interpretation is as important 
as the study and interpretation of our test performance would be to us. 

Testing and guidance are not isolated activities to be performed 
by the psychologist or guidance’ officer. Guidance is everyone's busi- 
ness and requires the active participation of all to insure a dynamic 
and meaningful service to the student, his parents and the school. 
Since guidance is so intimately related to all areas of training and 
since guidance workers are not specialized in all these areas, coop- 
eration between administrative teaching and guidance functions is of 
paramount importance. 


A THIRD point of emphasis concerns the extent of available guid- 
ance functions. Generally, if a school undertakes to organize a 
guidance poem. it should go all the way and provide all the 
guidance functions. To make available test booklets for classroom 
administration or test profiles for classroom use without providing 
training and supervision in scoring and interpretation would be an 
invitation to trouble. Thus intelligence tests without aptitude and per- 
sonality appraisals would be dangerous in a guidance program, since 
the level of intellectual functioning frequently becomes meaningful 
only when evaluated in the light of personal factors. A student's I. Q. 
rating of 85 classifies him as dull normal, but a further evaluation 
in the light of aptitude and personality appraisals may reveal that his 
basic intelligence is average or even superior. The lowered level of in- 
tellectual functioning may be due to impinging anxiety, stemming 
from emotional conflicts. It is apparent that the use of I. Q. ratings 
alone is, insufficient and even unjust for a complete personality 
appraisal. 

This becomes even more significant if we consider the human 
factors operating in the teacher in his relation to the students and 
the school. Some teachers are most sensitive to maintaining their rep- 
utations as teachers or their status in relation to their superiors or 
principals, and unwittingly their students are classified by means of 
the I. Q. as cooperative or uncooperative. Thus, the bright students, 
who promote teacher efficiency and are a testimony to his or her 
teaching abilities, are considered cooperative and therefore favored, 
whereas the slow or dull students who obstruct or impair teaching 
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efficiency and thereby threaten professional competency are consid- 
ered uncooperative. Not infrequently, these poorer students, instead 
of becoming a challenge to the ingenuity and superior qualities of a 
teacher, become targets of the teacher’s inadequacies and frustrations. 
These are most likely to become evident when the teacher is confront- 
ed with behavior problems. Such considerations point up the great 
need for teachers, and indeed all professionals who have responsi- 
bilities for others’ development, to learn of and understand their own 
feelings, desires and prejudices and how these operate in relation to 
others. 


Ar there is little agreement on the precise definition of 
personality and on the number or nature of personality traits, 
there is sufficient consistency in behavior so that it can be predicted 
with some assurance. This predictability is basic to personality testing, 
though immediate situations may influence performance to some ex- 
tent. Personality really is the sum total of all that the individual has ex- 
perienced, all that he is and hopes to be; it includes not only the indiv- 
idual’s external and observable behavior but also his internal behavior; 
it includes one’s past, present and future. The broad scope of this 
definition to some extent accounts for the many and varied approaches 
to the appraisal of personality, each test attempting to appraise one or 
several facets. 


Test results may provide insights into an individual’s abilities or 
capacities. they may be used in guidance interviews to reassure, mo- 
tivate or encourage; they may be used to discover whether a student 
is too ambitious, perhaps pushing himself beyond his capacities, or 
whether he is setting his sights too low; they may help to determine 
what subjects need more effort or to evaluate emotional factors and 
their specific influence on individual adjustment. They may also serve 
as a basis for conferences with the teacher, psychologist, guidance 
counselor or parent. 

The tools of personality appraisal are most effective if they are 
used in conjunction with a continuing program of evaluation and 
guidance. Such a program enables the teacher not only to view the 
student more objectively but also 'to evaluate him in a more dynamic 
and meaningful fashion, and especially so if these guidance meetings 
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are oriented to a better understanding of the dynamic principles under- 
lying human behavior. 


HE increasingly popular projective tests are probably the most 

revealing of all in the study of individual personalities. The ad- 
vantage of projective testing lies in the fact that the student reveals 
himself without conscious effort and is not aware of what he discloses 
about himself. A paper and pencil personality test or an interview 
can elicit pertinent and revealing answers, but these depend upon the 
subject’s motivation and cooperation, since he knows what the exam- 
iner wants to learn and therefore can be evasive. People are more 
consistent in their motivations than one would think and if an exam- 
iner can determine what a person's intention is, he can then know what 
this person will do. Projective tests are a kind of X-ray that yields 
information about a person’s intentions, motivations, needs and 
conflicts. Clinical psychologists generally agree ‘that such tests pro- 
vide a unique sampling of significant personality traits and that these 
dynamically describe not only observable external traits but also the 
subject's inner experiences as they relate to his interactions with other 
people. 

Although this type of program may appear to be somewhat 
ambitious, and perhaps to some costly, we must remember that edu- 
cation is a serious responsibility and demands the effective use of the 
best available techniques to insure achievement of its goals. Guidance 
is based upon the belief that in every person there is capacity to grow 
and develop, that behavior stems from human needs and conflicts of 
long duration, that it can be motivated and directed through under- 
standing, acceptance and respect and that each person has the right 
to be heard without bias or prejudice. Guidance means helping a 
person come to grips with present problems and implies that the 
teachers and instructors are the key people in its organization and 
administration. No program can meaningfully exist without a guid- 
ance-minded faculty and administration; otherwise guidance becomes 
a series of gestures and empty phrases. 

There is a shift today in emphasis from techniques and skills 
of testing and guidance to interpretation and understanding of prob- 
lems and needs. Thus, testing and guidance programs must go be- 
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yond a mere accumulation of numbers or profiles. In the past, a 
premium was placed on intellectual capacity and superior academic 
achievement; today another aspect of the total individual, namely per- 
sonality, is viewed and emphasized as all-important and basic to in- 
dividual human growth, development and adjustment, as influenced 
by education in school and college environments. Accordingly, per- 
sonality testing has become the challenge in school guidance programs 
and it, too, shows a shift from a personality-trait type of appraisal 
to a global one as elicited by projective testing and dynamic evalua- 
tions of behavior. 

Father Edward Leen has said that education is “that culture of 
the mind, the will and the emotions, which, while adapting one for 
the exercise of a particular calling, disposes him to achieve an excel- 
lent personal and social life within the framework of that calling. 
The object of education is nothing else than human happiness.” 

Our primary objective must be the growth of the whole person, 
which includes understanding the student through adequate person- 


ality appraisal and development of personal qualities through guid- 
ance, so that students may view life in its true perspective, may work 
diligently to enrich their lives as well as the lives of others, and there- 
by achieve a certain measure of personal happiness. 


T HAS indeed cost us not a little trouble to make ourselves as 
wretched as we are. 


—Rousseau 
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THE WIFE ASSAULTER 


Leroy G. Schultz 


Circuit Court for Criminal 
Causes, St. Lowis, Missouri. 


was convicted of assaulting his wife with intent to kill. Four 
cases were selected from the writer's caseload of fourteen spouse 
assaulters when it was noted that a common pattern was characteristic 
of all. The purpose of this paper is to present a picture of the common 
dynamic core underlying these selected cases and what was done with 
them through the probationary treatment process. 

There is little literature on wife assaults, although some exists 
where ‘the assault resulted in the spouse’s death.*, *, *. Actually many 
of these studies are highly applicable to these four assaulters as 
it was their intention to kill the spouse and only a quick dispatch 
to a hospital prevented it. The spouse-to-spouse relationship (victim 
to offender), if understood, usually throws considerable light on the 
offense dynamics and motivation. The victims in spouse assaults 
can always be assumed to have played a crucial role in the offense, 
and may have directly or indirectly brought about or precipitated 
their own victimization. 


General Group Characteristics 

A four assaulters were Negro males ranging in age from 34 to 
47 years and were of the lower socio-economic class. (Criteria 

used were occupation, education and residence.) All had migrated 

from farm areas of the South as adults. All had employment stability, 

the shortest continuous employment period being seven years and the 

longest fifteen. Educationally, all offenders had reached at least the 
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eighth grade. In two of the four assaults the victim was the second 
wife, in one the third, and in the last the first. The marriages 
ranged from six weeks to fourteen years’ duration at the time of the 
final assault. In three of the cases the wives were motivated to prose- 
cute and in one the wife died of her wounds before she could be 
interviewed. The assault, in every case, was preceded by a perceived 
threat of breaking off the marriage. In two of the four cases a gun 
was used and in the two others a knife. In one case one shot was fired, 
entering the victim’s stomach; in one case two shots were fired; only 
one of which entered 'the neck of the victim. In the stabbings one hus- 
band stabbed eight times, the other four times. Hospitalization for 
the victims ranged from four to eight weeks and only one died of 
her wounds. Two of the husbands turned themselves over to the police 
and two were arrested within twelve hours near their homes. All of- 
fenders were cooperative with police officers, pleaded guilty without 
a trial and were able to afford defense counsel and make bond. None 
had a criminal record other than previous assaults on their wives. In 
one case the husband had assaulted each of his three previous wives 
once each; in two cases the husband had assaulted his second wife 
three times and in the last case four assaults preceded the final one. 


All three surviving victims opposed probation for their husbands 
and felt a longer sentence than the court recommended was in order. 


There was no history of alcoholism, narcotics or venereal disease 
and no husband had been drinking or had taken narcotics at the time 
of the assaults. There was no history of mental illness in three cases 
and in the fourth the husband had a two-week hospitalization follow- 
ing a suicidal attempt, which he admitted was designed to bring his 
deserted wife back to him, three years before the final assault. This 
was the only case of the four in which aggressivity was turned toward 
himself, unless one considers injury to one’s love object as self-injury. 


The Typical Case 


HE case of Jim (pseudonym), as in many, was typical of the pat- 
tern found in the lives and offenses of ali the assaulters. 


Jim, 47, is a lower-class Negro who was born on a large plan- 
tation-type farm in the deep South. He is the oldest of seven children 
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born to illiterate parents. Living conditions were substandard during 
his youth and adolescence, with chronic shortages of money and 
clothing. The parents were sharecroppers, worked long hours in the 
fields and usually came home exhausted, with little time, energy or 
patience for Jim’s supervision and emotional needs. The parents 
showed concern only when he did something wrong or forbidden 
or deviated from parental dictates. Such deviation brought quick, 
harsh punishment. Punishment included being knocked unconscious 
with a frying pan, withholding of meals and being suspended from 
a beam in the smoke house in a potato sack. Jim’s primary function 
in the home was for household chores. As new children were added 
he became a baby-sitter, meeting the needs of others when his own 
needs were not met, a problem never expressed or discussed. Such 
self-minimizing was characteristic of Jim’s whole life. His greatest 
joy was to attend school, but he was permitted to attend only on days 
when the weather did not allow farm work. Failure to do assigned 
work brought punishment out of proportion to the incident. Jim 
learned that submission to maternal authority and demands could 
guarantee some form of affection and protection and that any dis- 
play of hostility only brought further rejection and harsher — 
ment. He learned to control and inhibit at all costs hostile feelings 
felt toward his mother. 


By described his mother as a good, strict woman whom he loved 
dearly. Asked about the harsh punishment, he replied that he was 
an “evil child” and deserved anything he got. He remembered little 
of his father, who was away from the home most of the time work- 
ing on a railroad track-laying gang. 


When Jim reached the age of 15 
school so he could help support his large number of siblings. He felt 
that his mother used him for her own gains and that he missed out on 
many normal adolescent privileges. There was little in his account 
of his youth to indicate that it was happy or that his mother was a 
warm loving figure. 

At 15 Jim went to work for a white physician, doing general 
porter work in the doctor's office, and turned over his small earnings 
to his mother. He began dating farm girls, but soon devoted full 
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time to Sue. After five years of courting, Jim’s mother gave him per- 
mission to marry. Sue and Jim rented a small farm and both worked 
hard the first two years to make it a success. Then Jim came home 
by surprise one day and discovered his wife in bed with a neighboring 
farmer. He said he did not know what to do and merely closed the 
door and returned to the fields and cried. He added that he could 
have done “something” as there was a loaded rifle in the room ad- 
joining the bedroom. Jim never brought up his wife's infidelity and 
she, seeing so little objection, became more bold in her affair. The 
paramour began staying for meals and on several occasions stayed 
overnight. Jim voiced no objection and even lent the paramour money, 
seed and farm equipment, as well as labor. Finally, after this arrange- 
ment had gone on for three years, the paramour took a truck to Jim's 
farm while the latter was away, loaded up the household goods and 
livestock, as well as Jim's wife and four children, and took them away. 
Jim, though surprised at his wife's and children’s absence, did noth- 
ing to find out where she was or to attempt to bring her back, nor 
did he ever approach his wife's lover. Instead he returned to live with 
his mother, Asked about losing his four children, Jim replied that 
he was not sure that any of them were his. Four years after the wife's 
desertion, he obtained a divorce. 

During the war years Jim heard of the high wages in northern 
war plants and left home. He got a job at once and worked at it some 
fifteen years. 


E™ years after Jim's first marriage, he married Gloria after a 
six-month courtship. She had already failed in two marriages. 
Jim admitted he knew Gloria was “hot-tempered” and that she had 
killed -her second husband, but he married her anyway. During the 
first three years most disputes were kept at a verbal level. Then Gloria 
asked Jim if she could go down south to visit friends and relatives. 
He had heard her speak of her adolescent sweetheart there and he 
refused permission, buttressing his refusal with a blow to her face. 
Gloria responded by stabbing her husband over the eye with a fork. 
Both were arrested but neither. would prosecute the other. Thereafter, 
at approximately two-year intervals up to the final assault, minor as- 
saults occurred, resulting in both spouses” arrest. However, these as- 
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saults differed from the first in that Gloria always sreesetee Jim. 
The result was a series of heavy fimes, which the family could ill 
afford. 


A severe assault preceded the final one. Jim and Gloria were 
having their usual argument over Gloria's alleged interest in an- 
other man when Jim began to draw his knife. Gloria anticipated his 
move and drew a large knife, slashing Jim’s arm from wrist to el- 
bow. Gloria was charged with assault with intent to kill, but Jim 
again refused to prosecute, ignoring the times his wife had prose- 
cuted him. 

The final assault occurred one morning after Jim returned home 
from work. He asked his wife for his usual kiss. Instead she berated 
him for not picking her up at the beauty shop the night before. Jim 
apologized to no avail for the family’s unoperative automobile. Gloria 
then informed him that he need never pick her up as she had found a 
paramour with a car who would be glad to furnish transportation. 
Jim thrust his knife into her chest four times. He then turned himself 
in to the police. 


Pattern - Dynamics 


N GENERAL, the youth of the sample of assaulters was characterized 
by a domineering, rejecting mother relationship, where the child 
rienced primarily aggression. The mother, on the other hand, at 

no time tolerated any action or expressed thoughts of a counter-hos- 
tile nature from her child. The child's reaction to the situation was 
passive submission to maternal authority and learning that rebellion 
was futile and resulted in further rejection and punishment. The 
child identified with his mother (the aggressor), internalized her 
dictates and responded to his own superego with compliance, ra- 
tionalization and rigid control over aggressive impulses. As the child 
grew up he became more perceptive of parental aggression and more 
intense efforts were made to prevent anger from reaching conscious 
levels. Should this defense break down, the child knew that retaliation 
from the parent would follow. The result was a submissive, passive 
individual who avoided conflict at all costs. The child did not appear 


to integrate normal patterns of aggression. 
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Such a uniformly poor child-mother relationship makes for a 
frustrated dependency in which the child’s emotional needs are never 
truly met. This dependency influences choice of mate and subse- 
quently is transferred from the mother to the wife, where the child- 
mother relationship is duplicated. Children who cannot permit ag- 
gressive impulses to break through during their youth have difficulty 
as adults in entering interpersonal relationships that do not duplicate 
the original dependency of the child to the parent. In short, the at- 
titude of the husband to his wife may reflect a reaction originally 
adaptive to the child-mother relationship. °,*. The husbands tended 
to parentify their wives’ and appeared foredoomed to take a submis- 
sive role toward them, as they did toward their mothers. 


It is when these dependency needs are frustrated or where frus- 
tration appears, or is perceived as imminent, that aggression breaks 
through. In short, it is where the husband senses that his dependency 
gratification is being cut off that he overtly attacked the frustrating 
object, his wife. The conflict is one between hostility toward the wife 
and dependency on her. The first was held in rigid control as long as 
the second was satisfactorily met. The aggressive outbursts came when 
the husbands felt that dependency gratification was being permanently 
cut off, as in the wife’s admission of having a lover or her stating she 
was going to get a divorce or separation. Such a threat of both physi- 
cal and psychic withdrawal of love was intolerable to the husbands, 
whose ordinarily rigid hostility-control system broke down. Any in- 
terest in another person by the wife was viewed by the husband as 
a failure in satisfying his permanent hunger, conjuring up the dangers 
of desertion and loss of gratification. 


A series of interviews was held with the three surviving wives. 
They were found to be very masculine, outspoken, domineering women 
who had much in common with their husbands’ mothers. The wives, 
in general, tended to exploit and profit from their husbands’ passive- | 
ness and dependency. In one case, a condition obtained by the wife 
as a promise not to leave her husband was that he send her to beauti- 
cian school and then set her up in her own shop. In another case the | 
wife forved her husband to buy a large home as a condition of con- 
tinued marriage despite their limited income. Denial of sex relations 
also was frequently used by the wives to obtain their own ends. In 
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one case the husband tolerated threats of sadistic acts from his wife, 
who demanded money or gifts not to go through with the acts. 


Treatment 


NE of the functions of probation is to provide the controlled 

psychosocial medium through which correctional changes may 
be brought about in the offender's environment and personality while 
he remains in his own community, rather than in prison, the goal 
being the prevention of recidivism. It is hoped that the correctional 
changes brought about in treatment will carry over into the offenders’ 
post-probation life. 

Two specific probation conditions were ordered by the court at 
the direction of the Seo gm officer. These were (1) that the hus- 
band-wife (victim-offender) relationship be severed, and that all visits 
or contacts of the spouse occur only with the probation officer's ap- 
proval, and (2) that the probationer not remarry or form a paramour 
relationship without the probation officer's consent. 


The rationale for these conditions was to give the court and com- 
munity some assurance that the spouses would not again be victimized 
and that no newly acquired spouses or paramours suffer the same 
fate. It was felt that the type of marital situation described, if al- 
lowed to continue, could have resulted in murder of the spouse.* , ® 
Marital disharmony accounts for a large number of spouse murders"® 
and many murderers have been found to have had a record of pre- 
vious assaultive behavior involving personal violence of a felonious 
nature *',**. Three of the four probationers had a previous history 
of offenses involving violence toward their spouses that fell short of 
murder. In addition, the probationers needed a nonthreatening en- 
vironment (separation) where old anxieties could not easily develop. 


The probation conditions, in general, also acted as an aid, sup- 
port or crutch to the probationer’s superego, tended to stabilize and 
clarify his life situation and indicated a real interest in the probation- 
et's problems by the probation officer. 


bre problem of giving help when class and race differ between 
the treater and the treated has been receiving increasing atten- 
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tion. 13, 14, 15 16 Jt was not felt that a total removal of social distance 
was possible or necessary. Whyte found in his relationships with 
lower-class gang members that they did not expect the outsider to be 
just like them, but rather that he take a personal interest in them’ 
The idea of strict appointments does not seem to fit into the lower- 
class concept of time. Appointments were made very general (within 
three day period) with no specific hour of the day. In addition, learn- 
ing to communicate’® with the lower-class probationer in argot pe- 
culiar to the lower-class and Negro race of this area was considered 
an aid. Role-taking and empathy were facilitated by familiarity with 
lower-class Negro cultural values, social norms and marital behavior, 
as well as day-to-day problems. Another asset in fostering communi- 
cation was for officer and probationer to share something, such as 
food, drink, a common problem or experience. In general, the officer 
differed as much as ‘le from the Negro’s negative stereotyped 
concept of the white. * 


As anxiety mounted, the probationers reacted by over-eating, a 
flight into religious activity or long hours of solitary brooding, and 
coming into the office without an appointment. Efforts were made 
to encourage and teach the probationer to ventilate hostility through 
verbalization with the accepting officer. 


HE secondary treatment phases were characterized by going over 

the actual assaults; their dynamics and meaning, with emphasis 
on the self-damaging and negative aspects. The probationers were 
shown how their marital behavior had not achieved its purpose, how 
they had brought pain on themselves and how compulsive modes of 
marital adjustment had resulted in failure and lack of happiness. 
Although they voiced self-devaluation and minimizing, this slowly 
waned as positive strengths were stressed and built on. 


Complete separation and ultimate divorce were felt to be decid- 
edly within the family’s as well as the community's best interest. In 
view of the violence pattern and the danger between spouses, marital 
reconciliation was contraindicated, although where the patterns of vio- 
lence are exceedingly less this may be the goal.** No great person- 


ality reorganization was attempted. 
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By the final treatment phase the probationers were beginning 
to express some insights into themselves as husbands, their problems 
and new methods of handling similar situations in the future. Their 
feeling about women as wives had been favorably altered, as well as 
their own self-esteem. At the termination of probation, the four as- 
saulters were encouraged to return when they felt a need. All four 
probationers made excellent adjustments to their probation status and 


appeared to have profited by it. 


ye readers may feel that the officer's goals for his lower-class 
Negro probationer were in direct violation of their class norms. 
The Negro lower class has been described as having “unrestrained 
aggressive conduct’, a “strong propensity to physical violence’’**, or 
an “idealization of personal violence’**. More important are the find- 
ings of Drake and Cayton in their extensive study of the urban Negro 
lower class *. They found that the lower-class Negro has an accepted 
standard of what constitutes a good spouse and this is one who may 
“slap and curse” at her but will never put his spouse's life in danger 
whether drunk or sober. To this extent the four probationers violated 
their own class norms and this problem was individual to them, as 
they engaged in an excessive amount of violence not sanctioned by 
their group. In this context their offenses cannot be considered pri- 
marily derived from their cultural background but resulted from in- 
dividual emotional pathology related to a Southern rural matricentric 
influence during their developmental years. 


CONCLUSION 


In general, two conclusions can be stated regarding some wife 
assaulters: (1) they engage in behavior that foretells of serious hos- 
tile acts towards their spouses, which has implication for courts 
handling their minor offenses, and (2) some spouse assaulters can 
be treated within an authoratative setting to the individual and com- 
munity's well-being. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sex Histories of American College Men 
Drs. Phyllis and Eberhard Kronbausen, Ballantine Books, Inc. 
New York 


HE Doctors Kronhausen, man and wife, are San Francisco psychol- 

ogists who have attracted increasing public attention in the prac- 
tice of sociotherapy, as educators in social relations and as commen- 
tators on sexual problems. Their previous book, Pornography and the 
Law, was reviewed here in the last issue. This volume, a similarly 
designed symposium, is based upon autobiographical sex histories 
obtained from 200 male college students. Its material is largely a by- 
product of Dr. Phyllis Kronhausen’s novel experience in conducting 
a course on marriage and family life in an unidentified all-male col- 
lege, evidently with emphasis on a frank exploration of the students’ 
sex life and the dilemmas involved. 

With Kinsey's findings as a point of departure, the authors an- 
alyze the sexual histories, inclinations and attitudes of their subjects 
with a view to illuminating the libidinal world of young men in an 
academic setting. Under the headings of masturbation, preadolescent 
sex play, necking and petting, premarital and extramarital intercourse, 
prostitution, sex techniques, homosexual contacts and sex education, 
they subdivide their distillation of convictions according to the view- 
points of the conservative minority, the middle-of-the-road majority 
and the liberal minority. On petting, for example, the first group ap- 
proves only of necking, associating petting with guilt reactions; the 
second finds necking and petting acceptable, frequently to orgasm, 
especially for the male, but with some guilt reactions; the third argues 
for permissibility of “heavy” petting to orgasm for both male and fe- 
male without guilt. 

In extensive quotations from the sexual autobiographies, the 
authors permit the objective reader to deduce, among other things, 
that aggressive behavior on the part of the female partner is a fairly 
common feature of the social pattern among young people in the en- 
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vironment represented. In fact, even after allowing for the autobiog- 
rapher’s vanity, one is struck by the frequency of repetition of what 
amounts to seduction of the male. As the authors remark also, the 
material indicates that sexual opportunities and temptations are even 
more prevalent in the home milieu than in the supposedly indulgent 
atmosphere of campus life. On the whole, the case matter does not 
reflect any striking difference among college men from what would 
be expected in almost any society of the same age. 


The Doctors Kronhausen conclude their symposium by express- 
ing their personal view that a new approach to sex education is needed, 
with a re-evaluation of moral, esthetic and social judgments recogniz- 
ing the disparity between the professed mores of society and the 
realities of life. 


“Present-day sex education,” they submit, “while having made 
Poy Seyrre progress over the past twenty or thirty years, is still fall- 
ing far short of a healthy and necessary standard. We feel that the 
split between sexual behavior and the professed sexual beliefs in our 
society is a major contributing factor to the cultural neurosis of the 
Western world, and that a drastic revision of standards, and of the 
social and legal regulation of sexual behavior, is long overdue. . . . 
The present state of sexual confusion and its resulting miseries . . . 
are certainly not the only possible experience of which humanity is 
capable.” 


Medical Care of the Adolescent 
]. Roswell Gallagher, M.D. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., N. Y. 


R. GALLAGHER is chief of the Adolescent Unit of the Children’s 

Hospital Medical Center, Boston, and lecturer on pediatrics in 
Harvard Medical School. With the staff physicians of the Adolescent 
Unit he has painstakingly prepared this textbook for medical students 
and physicians, embracing the experience and wisdom accumulated 
in these many doctors’ ministrations to a myriad of young patients in 
a metropolitan setting. Though the book is primarily valuable for 
training and reference purposes, it also offers singular rewards to the 
casual informed reader, suffused as it is with the personality of dedi- 
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cated professionals whose gift to an anxious generation is compounded 
of a therapeutic competence enhanced by individual concern and 
understanding. 

Significantly, one finds here only peripheral reference to delin- 

, implying the delimitation of the doctor's field to basic somatic 
dit ficulties; but there is extensive and incisive consideration of an- 
xiety as relating to and issuing from incapacitating ailments and wor- 
risome defects. At a time when professional interest in general 
is moderating its emphasis on psychogenetic factors in countering 
social offense and broadening its investigation of the somatic ele- 
ments, what Dr. Gallagher and his staff have to say about the rudi- 
ments of an orderly transition from childhood to maturity is well 
worth pondering. For example, on the necessity of a special viewpoint 
and approach in treating the juvenile patient: 

Adolescents are different, and it is clearly desirable to think about them 
in different terms than one does of a little child or of an adult. So, too, is the 
doctor’s relationship to these patients different; no longer is it the it who 
tells all the story, and now the patient requires very considerable evidence 
of his doctor's interest in him. How to talk to these young people (or better 
how to get them to talk to you!), how to deal with them effectively, how to 
utilize for their own their tendency to accept advice from and to imitate 
and talk freely to adults other than their parents—these we have considered to 
be important topics. 

In his discussion of anxiety states that may develop into delin- 
quency, Dr. Gallagher argues strongly for a positive attitude on the 
physician’s part as an objective counselor to the family and especially 
to the adolescent. He observes: 

Stable, mature who can give their | who ide a home in 
which youn Tecan feel secure are free to dovelog! thair oi person- 
alities, confidence in themselves, and an understanding of themselves and 
others will seldom have children who have problems such as these. Unpre- 
dictable parents, parents whose immature emotions do not permit their giving 
love, who are possessive, domineering, or overprotective can hardly expect 
adolescents to talk freely to them, to seek their aid, or to have acquired the 
attitudes and stability they require. These adolescents a physician can help. 

As for the diversity of hurdles that young people must surmount 
on the way to maturity, the book tabulates about 150 illnesses and 
injuries that required hospitalization in a group of boarding students 
over a ten-year period: telling testimony of the doctor’s role as youth's 
priceless safeguard. 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency | 
Lee R. Steiner, Chilton Company, Philadelphia 


HE bibliography on juvenile delinquency, it is to be feared, grows 

endlessly in quantity, but hardly keeps pace in quality. This ad- 
dition to the list conveys the personal and somewhat controversial 
opinions of Mrs. Steiner, a psychologist with long experience as a 
consultant, lecturer and broadcaster on crime problems, principally as 
relating to children and women. Her book, written in the popularized 
tone of a radio script, will no doubt convey an informative picture of 
the delinquency problem to the cursory reader, but it contributes 
relatively little that is new to the community’s competence in dealing 
with the challenge of incipient crime. 


Mrs. Steiner is outspokenly critical of most of the prevailing 
instruments of crime suppression. She holds that bungling police 
work too often fails to treat juvenile offenders in a way that would 
nip the budding tendency to offense. She finds many judges un- 
sympathetic, unrealistic and ineffective. She is no admirer of the 
general run of parole, probation and social workers. She has scant 
regard for the efforts of psychologists, psychoanalysts and other thera- 
pists to bring scientific methods to bear on the elucidation and pre- 
vention of crime. There is an element of truth in most of her general 
strictures, although the sweeping nature of some of her charges makes 
them at least debatable. Unfortunately, the remedies she would sub- 
stitute for the presently unavailing methods are not convincingly 
promising. 


“What I am advocating,” she says in summing up, “is that the 
judges in children’s courts be responsible to a jury, just as are the 
judges in adult courts. This jury should be made up of the parents 
who live in the same neighborhood, who know the conditions there, 
who can assess causes and who can be watchful of the probation 
aspects. This jury should be given professional status in that their 
recommendations should be given sober consideration and investi- 
gation. This may lead into avenues which we do not wish to explore. 
If so, why pretend that we wish to do anything basic about delin- 
quency ?” 


Book Reviews 


Despite her vigorous volubility, Mrs. Steiner remains tentatively 
vague in her recommendations. She speaks of research as a frame of 
mind that “alone can take us out of the great cesspool of nonsense 
in which the psychological professions are immersed in the name of 
knowledge. Too long dependent on Freud, they have lacked courage 
to develop their own creativity.” Somehow, she implies, this creativity 
must offer the delinquent something as exciting as the way of offense. 


Perhaps a jury made up of readers in the author's neighborhood 
should decide whether she has really evolved a formula and whether 
it is workable. ‘ 


Group Psychoanalysis 
B. Bohdan Wassell, M.D. Philosophical Library, New York 


A DISCIPLE of Karen Horney, Dr. Wassell, who is himself a medi- 
cal analyst, undertakes to explain to informed laymen and 
practitioners the aims, status and promise of group psychoanalysis. 
With considerable enthusiasm he presents the technique as a means 
of expanding the usefulness of analytic therapy by making its bene- 
fits available to the many for whom individual therapy is unavailable. 
He acknowledges that the discipline is still in the formative stage, re- 
quiring further research to determine which type of personality will 
respond better in individual than in group treatment. but believes the 
method has unprobed possibilities of national and international as 
well as individual benefit. 


“There is a steadily growing segment of those who are actively 
as well as ultimately concerned with the fate of mankind,” Dr. Was- 
sell writes. “Perhaps many realize that, despite a growing reverence 
for life, we all live on the black edge of savagery more than we think. 
We are all capable, when propelled by a powerful need for racial 
or religious superiority—however it may be disguised—and even more 
so by a need for economic dominance (a vestige perhaps of hunger 
anxiety?) of committing atrocities individually, and even more, col- 
lectively. Whether we attribute to this destructive tendency a biologi- 
cal or cultural origin, many of us see the urgency, if we are to survive 
at all, of introducing a new kind of forum for democracy for all, not 
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only for the incumbent majority or the powerful minority. Perhaps 
some principles of group dynamics can in the future be applied in 
this dir 

Dr. Wassell offers the concept that the resolution of neurotic 
patterns requires their acceptance and assimilation into the trans- 
formed personality, rather than their elimination. Group psychoan- 
alysis, he suggests, may prove to be historically significant “as an- 
other milestone in shedding the cloak of magic help, in democratiz- 
ing analysis by encouraging professionally conducted, community self- 
help.” 


“We have considerable reason to hope,” he concludes, “that 
greater experience in group selection and deeper understanding of 
group and individual psychodynamics will increase the efficacy of 
psychoanalytic help in the near future. Through the development of 
techniques for integrating the assets of both treatment modalities, 
combined analysis makes treatment available for a larger segment of 
people; it also offers substantial help for a smaller financial outlay; 
Pe some it opens the door to comprehensive analysis in accelerated 

orm.” 


A Decade of Disasters 


ATURE’S destructiveness on the North American continent in the 

Fifties, a decade of disasters, “perhaps was matched only by the 
era when polar glaciers wrenched and twisted the topography to pro- 
duce the hills and valleys we know today,” the Red Cross reports. 
The 3,100 hurricanes, tornadoes, floods, plane and train wrecks and 
other catastrophes destroyed over 29,000 homes and damaged more 
ithan 500,000 and temporarily or permanently displaced more than 
1,600,000 Americans. The Red Cross spent $117,009,383 to provide 
emergency food, clothing and shelter for the more than 1,500,000 
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WORLD OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


A miscellany of ideas, observations, 
comment and other signals of progress 
in the purview of the social sciences. 


Alcohol —At least 3% of the nation’s industrial work force is afflicted with 
alcoholism, Dr. Harrison M. Trice of Cornell University’s School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations told the National Council on Alcoholism. Although many 
also is very high, he said, costing business dearly in impaired decisions an 
expensive errors. 


Anti-Crime —The New York Police Department has widely distributed a four- 
ge leaflet advising women what to do and not to do to protect families from 
rers, burglars, muggers and molesters. Sample instructions: If awakened 

you are told. Teach children to report any suspicious attempts to approach 


Collages —Inequity in the distribution of more than a billion dollars a year 
in Federal aid to colleges has resulted from its concentration on research, for 
which fewer than 200 colleges are eq saneting to: 
the American Assembly at Arden, N. The colleges and universities will 
need at least $21,000,000,000 of new money between now and 1970, it was 
reported; the Office of Education estimates the need at $40,000,000,000. 


Costs —If the medical profession does not take steps to curtail the continued 
rise in hospital costs, socialized medicine will become imevitable, a New Jer- 
sey commission warned after an eighteen-month study of Blue Cross rates. The 


panel declared responsiblity fo level of hospital costs rests squarely on 


Death —The University of Chicago has received a $1,017,000 Federal grant 
between May and A this year. The study will aim to pinpoint the bear- 
ing of personal, and economic factors on death. It is expected to show 


and high-status occupations. 
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Decision —The Automobile Manufacturers Association finds that wives decide 
on the buying of a car in only 3% of United States families. But women hold 
40% of the drivers’ licenses and the number of women drivers increased 
14.3% in the last two years against an 8.5% rise in men drivers. 


Deling —The Children’s Bureau has published the first six of a series 
of sian Cechiats surveying recent findings on juvenile delinquency. They 
are designed for court 1, police and probation officers, social workers 
and training school staffs. They may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Eeveodvopel —The Maryland Department of Education is experimenting 
with a met. my of teaching foreign languages based on the students’ listening 
to recorded real-life conversations. French, for example, is taught from tapes 
of colloquial dialogues picked up in their native settings. 


Education—Local taxpayers’ contribution to the support of = schools de- 
clined from 69% in 1938 to 55% in 1958, the Of Office of ion reports. 
During the same period support from state funds increased rosy 29 to 41% 
and Federal support rose fom 1 to 4%. State aid in 1958 totaled $4,500,000, 
Federal aid $452,000,000. 


~ongoone ip question in this year’s census, requiring each person to register 
his “specific color or race,” brought a lic the American 
Civil 1 iberties Union, which held that it “raises in the minds of many of our 
people the specter of some threatened discrimination.” 


ee ee childlessness affects 10% of American couples and the 
is responsible for the condition in 35% of the cases, Dr. Paul L. 
Getzoff of New Orleans reported to the American Society for the Study of 
Sterility. He warned against the common assumption that childlessness is the 
woman's fault and suggested closer attention to the subfertile husband. 


Genes—Pioneer studies in the molecular construction of the gene, and es- 
ew its DNA component, open the way to a possible eventual control of 

redity by synthetic means, according to reports on the work of a Harvard 
directed by Dr. Julius Marmur and Dr. Paul M. Doty. 


Degrees—About 75,000 persons d $75,000,000 a year buying degrees 
from virtually a study published by the American 
Council on Education charges. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, has issued a cautionary list of the “diploma mills,” 200 
of which are said to operate in thirty-seven states. 
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World of Social Therapy 


Gifted—The Educational Clinic of Hunter College, under a grant from the 
United States Office of Education, has developed a mew set of aptitude scales 
to identify children of 5 to 8 who are in the top 5% of the population in in- 
tellectual capacity. 


—Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tenn., is building a six-floor 
circular “hospital in the round” as a means of reducing the need for nurses 
and making ital care more efficient and economical. At the core of the 
circle on each floor the duty nurse’s station will be on a raised platform to 
permit observation of each room through glass doors. 


—NMalignant hypertention, a disorder nearly always fatal within 
two years of its onset, may be caused by overproduction rs the Scsemeee aldo- 
sterone by the adrenal glands, Dr. John H. Laragh of Columbia University 
reported to the American College of Physicians. Treatment with blocking 
chemicals was described as promising. 


—Dr. Harold Rosen of Baltimore, chairman of the American Medi- 
Association’s committee on the medical use of Osis, warned members 

of the American Psychiatric Association that unqualified use of hypnosis can 
bring out regressive traits mot only in the hypnotized but in the hypnotizer. 
He criticized the three-day courses in hypnosis now widely offered to physi- 
cians and dentists and advised that mesmerism be employed only by practi- 


- tioners thoroughly grounded in basic 


Juveniles—Juvenile delinquency cases in New York State’s children’s courts 
declined 8.2% last year, the first drop since 1950, the State Youth Commission 
rts. In New York City cases were 5.9 fewer, the first decrease since 1952. 
improvement is attributed to local youth projects operated with state aid. 


Malaria —The United Nations World Health Organization's massive cam- 
paign to liberate 1,200,000,000 people from malaria in 148 countries and ter- 
ritories is in effect a race to control the disease before the <a mosquito 
develops resistance to insecticides, Dr. M. G. Candau, WHO director gen- 
eral, declares. “In an era when man thinks he is about to set foot on the moon, 
he should on his own planet be capable of stamping out one of his oldest 
and most destructive enemies,” Dr. Candau says of challenge. 


Nursing—Investigation Commissioner Louis I. Kaplan of New York has 
criticized the city’s nursing-home industry as “a investors 
c service.”” He 
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Obscenity —A juridical redefinition of obscenity is needed to establish or- 
dered standards of censorship, Dan Lacey, managing director of the American 
Book Publishers Council, told the American Civil Liberties Union. He con- 
tended that sexual or other behavior now can be discussed with any degree of 
explicitness so long as it meets the Supreme Court criterion of having “even 
the slightest redeeming social importance.” 


Faculty salaries rose 6.6% last year in 213 institutions of higher edu- 
cation but remain ‘‘poor,” according to the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. Average Pay of 63,152 full-time faculty members at 323 in- 
stitutions was $7,960. Professors averaged $10,789, associates $8,124, assis- 
tants $6,804, instructors $5,542. 


Phone—New York State has enacted a law making it a misdemeanor to 
threaten anyone or to use obscene language to a woman over the telephone. 
The legislation was prompted by growing complaints of calls threatening 
physical harm or making indecent proposals. 


Prestige —Successful candidates for the hi, selective, competitive graduate- 
study fellowships awarded by the Woedlrow Wilson Natonal Fellowship 
Foundation at Princeton came from 560 different colleges, indicating that 
restige institutions have no monopoly in the production of gifted students. 
Jnder a Ford Foundation grant, the center spends $5,000,000 a year helping 
1,000 graduate students prepare for academic careers. 


Reading—The University of California at Berkeley, under a $145,000 Car- 
negie Catjuation grant, is making a three-year study of the logical and 
physiological factors involved in child ren’s development of ing skill. 


Science—Colleges expect enrollment in engineering courses to rise this year 
after a two-year decline attributed to the glamour attached to other branches of 
science as a phenomenon of the space age. 


Schools —A revolution in school design as a result of development of edu- 
cational television is predicted by Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., in 
a study sponsored by the Ford Foundation. It forecasts instruction beamed to 
classrooms clustered around a central electronic core, with lecture halls for 
200 students that can be subdivided into smaller rooms. Gradual elimination 
of the “cells and bells” concept of school design is envisaged. 


Sex —A professor at the University of Illinois was suspended after a student 
newspaper had published his letter advocating premarital sexual experience 
“among those sufficiently mature to engage in it without social ——- 
and without violating their own codes of morality or ethics.” "A satis- 
factory sexual experience,” he su, “would eliminate the need for many 
hours of frustrated petting lead to much happier and longer-lasting 
marriages among our younger men and women.” 


World of Social Therapy 


Social Work—At least ten new nations in Africa and elsewhere will badly 
one social services, Mrs. Agda Rossel, Sweden's cep- 
resentative at the Uni ations, advised Columbia University’s School of 
Social Work. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, also reported government findings of a serious shortage of qualified man- 
power in all fields of endeavor. 
Specialty —The quality of over-all medical care is in danger of being diluted 
by the division of medical practice and research into more and more sub- 
ialties, Dr. Howard P. Lewis of Portland, Ore., president of the American 
College of Physicians, warns. “We are in real danger of so splintering the 
activities of our field that it could come to have no central core and be com- 
posed only of numerous highly specialized units,” he declares. 
Standards —A uniform system of electronically digested data will soon enable 
secondary schools to give colleges standardized reports on students’ records 
and characteristics, the Educational Testing Service announces. 


—Self-made men who rise from the ranks are more disposed to ill- 
ness and disability than are those with the impetus of longer education, a study 
presented to the American Federation of Clinical Research indicates. A com- 
parison of two seemingly similar groups of young business executives showed 
that those who had gone to work from high school had more of the signs that 
usually precede heart disease and more illnesses in general than did those who 
ied sulle from college to junior-executive status. 


Suburbia—Advancement of suburban communities in the next ten years from 
the status of bedroom colonies for commuters working in cities to that of self- 
sustaining urban entities is icted by Frank C. Moore, chairman of the 
advisory board of the New York State Office of Local Government. He ex- 
pects the residents of these communities to work in near-by factories, offices 
and stores instead of commuting to city jobs. 

Teachers —The a school system's need for more and better male 
teachers is difficult to fulfill, George I. Brown of the University of Delaware 
reports after a wide survey. In the communities studied, 17% of the teachers 
were men. Laymen advocated a proportion of 20%, school officials urged 
30%. 


Translation—The American Association for the Advancement of Science is 
setting up an office to “move into all the modes of mass communication” to 
serve as translator between scientists and the public. Dr. Warren Weaver of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation explains that the agency is mecessary because 
the support of science is now largely a federal and state responsibility con- 
tzolied’by all the people and is 
discipline but the articulator of “many extremely important economic, social 
and political issues in the modern world.” 
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World of Social Therapy 


Therapy—Los Angeles has launched a $1,000,000-a-year public mental health 
program aimed at assisting 500,000 potentially di people before they 
require institutional treatment. Twelve other California cities and counties 
have similar programs for which the state provides matching funds. ae 
and outpatient treatment, consultation and educational services and ili- 
tation programs are the main feature of the campaign. 


Ulcers—The typical victim of stomach ulcer is a young man, intense and ia- 
telligent, in the early competitive stage of his career, usually a city dweller 
who smokes heavily and is hard-working. That vignette was presented to the 
American College of Physicians by Dr. H. Marvin Pollard of the University 
of Michigan. Such a patient usually lacks self-confidence and faith in his own 
ability, but he makes a dependable business associate and a pleasant traveling 
companion, Dr. Pollard found. 


Urban Life —Alumnae of Goucher College are sponsoring a campaign in ten 
urban communities to meet problems arising from changing city environments. 
Its aim is to raise the level of civic intelligence and participation in dealing 
with urban questions. 


Rust on the Blade of the Mind 


I REGARD alcoholism as a killer, a wager in which the sufferer stakes 

his instinct of self-preservation (often very strong) against his 
death-wish and generally loses. It is a true plague of Western man, 
it destroys talent and putrefies charm; it is the rust on the blade of 
the mind, bringing misery, decay and death to its victims and to their 
friends infinite anxiety and boredom. 


—Cyril Connolly 


California 

The Parole Outpatient Clinic of the California of 
Corrections is currently in need of a Chief Psychiatrist. This Clinic is 
located at 909 South Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. The pay 
range of this position is $1155 to $1365 depending on the status with 
the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology and the length of 
service with the state of California. 


The duties of the Chief Psychiatrist are to head the Outpatient 
Clinic which has a census at the present time of between two and three 
hundred | erage Our patients are ex-felons, parolees, and their sig- 
nificant family members or associates. Most of the work is done in 
group therapy, although in the cases of disturbed individuals a con- 
siderable amount of individual work must be done. 


The Clinic is located near the three medical centers: University 
of California at Los Angeles, University of Southern California, and 
the College of Medical Evangelists. Furthermore, it is accessible to 
the Los Angeles psychoanalytic institutes. 


The staff on a part time or full time basis consists of about nine 
psychologists and three psychiatrists. Part time additional work or 
private practice would be possible. For more details contact Robert G. 
Kuehnert, M.D., Chief Psychiatrist, Parole Outpatient Clinic, 909 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, or telephone Madison 6-1515, Ext. 
591, Los Angeles. 
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JOINT MEETING 
of 
MEDICAL CORRECTIONAL ASSOCIATION 
with 
JAPANESE ASSOCIATION FOR CORRECTIONAL MEDICINE 
IN TOKYO — SEPTEMBER, 1960 


HE members of the Medical Correctional Association, at the last 

annual meeting in Miami Beach, accepted an invitation extended 
by Masao Otsu, M.D., President of the Japanese Association for Cor- 
rectional Medicine and Chief of the Medical and Classification Sec- 
tion, Correction Bureau, Ministry of Justice, to hold a joint meeting 
in Tokyo between September 15 and 20. The program will cover 
every aspect of correctional medicine and related problems, with panel 
discussions and translating facilities. 


The two-day meeting will be followed by elected sightseeing 
trips or visits to institutions and incidental entertainment provided by 
the Japanese Committee of Arrangements. 

Participants in the meeting plan to travel from Seattle to Tokyo 
by chartered plane and to return by way of Hawaii, where a two-day 
stopover is scheduled en route to San Francisco. Those who plan to 
attend the meeting will enjoy the same fare reduction as the members 
of the Congress. The approximate traveling expense is $650, not in- 
cluding land arrangements. 

The event promises an exceptional opportunity for an exchange 
of scientific information, as well as a delightful experience. 

Registration and further information may be obtained from: 
Ralph S. Banay, M.D., Secretary-Treasurer, 927 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. 
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